THE  NOBLES

became the favourite theme and the principal attraction of the
poems of the Breton cycle,1 which, when turned into prose, took
the form of fantastic romances of adventure, the fashion for which
was very widespread in the tlu'rteenth century and was perpetu-
ated and confirmed by the romances of chivalry. This literature
made the ideal of courtly love fashionable at the courts of princes,
from which it passed to those of the nobles, till, in the seventeenth
century, it became the obligatory theme of the romance and the
drama.

This fashion gave rise to the conventions of gallantry, which
became a necessary part of the social equipment of a nobleman.
They consisted in the affectation of treating ladies as superior
beings, surrounding them with marks of outward respect, kissing
their hands, bowing before them, yielding them the place of
honour, and giving precedence to them in social assemblies.

This new fashion in manners revolutionized the outward re-
lations between the sexes, which in all countries up to that time
had been based upon the precedence of men and the inferior rank
of women. It allowed women an active role in social gatherings,
by giving them an assurance which enabled them to take part in
conversation and amusements on an equal footing with men,
It accustomed men to showing consideration for women, which,
though at first confined to the ladies at court, gradually spread
to the women of the noble class as a whole, and ended by being
conceded even to the women of the middle classes,

This revolution in manners, which was widely disseminated
through literature, resulted in a rise in the social position of women,
at least in the privileged classes. It gave European society a
character that distinguished it from all others and perhaps helped
to make progress in social matters more rapid. It has been held
that it was Christianity that raised the status of women. But if this
rise in their position had been the natural outcome of the Christian
religion, it would have taken place in all countries, at all times,
and in every class. Yet it is not to be met with either in the East,
where Christian women have remained on the same level of
inferiority as Jewesses and Moslem women, or in the West during
the eight centuries following its conversion to Christianity; while

1 It made its way into Germany under the name of Minne and provided a favourite
theme for the poets who imitated the French, adopting the name of Minna&nger*
or singers of love.
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